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EXCAVATIONS IN CHINA
In no other country of the world has there been so consistent an interest in and veneration for antiquity as in China. Archaeological and art historical collections have been gathered by Chinese emperors and members of the learned class since the Sung dynasty, more than four hundred years before the Renaissance in Europe led to a similar enthusiasm in the West. Yet no other great treasure-store of ancient art has been so slow to feel the spade of the scientific excavator. A very few— though very significant—excavations of prehistoric man were made during the nineteen-twenties and thirties, and one government-sponsored dig was carried out in Honan Province in the nineteen-thirties. It is only in the last ten years that popular antagonism to disturbing the hallowed ground where ancestors were buried has been overcome, and extensive excavations have taken place. In 1929 a palaeolithic skeleton was discovered thirty miles south-west of Peking. This came to be called "Peking man" or Sinanthropus Pekinensis, estimated to date back to about 500,000 B.C. This discovery put China on the archaeological map, for she was now known to have possessed the equivalent of the Western "palaeolithic series". This skeleton was seen to be typically Chinese and not Mongol. Previously the proto-Chinese had been thought to spring from the most varied origins. Stone tools were also found beside the Peking man which conferred on him a distinct advantage over other palaeolithic types such as the "Homo Heidelbergensis". Since then traces of palaeolithic man, including weapons and hearth-stones, have been found in other parts of China, in the Ordos district and on the Yellow River between the provinces
174 behind which one senses rather than sees the mysterious effigy of the supreme Dhyani-Buddha, seem to solve this almost impossible task of representing the heavens of formlessness.
